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accumulating the means, spent his forty-seventh to his sixty-ninth year
(A.D. I868-90)1 in disinterring from the ground, and retrieving from
oblivion, not only Troy, but Ithaca, Mycenae, Orchomenos, and Tiryns
as well The first of these two chapters in the story of Heinrich
Schliemann's life might have come straight out of Smiles' Self-Help,
and the second straight out of The Arabian Nights; but, of the two,
it is the first that is, not only the more illuminating, but also the more
romantic.

The writer of this Study, who was born only twenty months before
the date of Schliemann's death, was compensated for having thus
missed the chance of meeting this hero of History alive by coming to
know two younger contemporaries of his own who had been inspired by
the same indomitable spirit of curiosity to win victories over hardly less
fearful odds.

Professor H. W. Bailey (natus A.D. 1899), a philologist of world-wide
renown who in A.D. 1952 was the Professor of Sanskrit in the University
of Cambridge, had awoken to consciousness as a child on a farm in
Western Australia; and it would be hard to think of a more unpromising
environment than this for producing a savant in the field of Oriental
languages. The virgin soil of a recently colonized terra nullius exhaled no
folk-lore to play the part of those local legends that had put Heinrich
Schliemann, in his Varangian village, on the track of buried treasure; but
the local human environment in Western Australia in the first decade of
the twentieth century of the Christian Era did provide Harold Walter
Bailey with the equivalent of the Universal History that had given the
decisive turn to Heinrich Schliemann's life when it had come into Schlie-
mann's hands on Christinas Day, 1829. The books that descended from
Heaven upon the boy on the West Australian farm were *a set of seven
volumes of an encyclopaedia (eagerly devoured) and four other volumes
with lessons in French, Latin, German, Greek, Italian, and Spanish.
Later came Arabic and Persian, out of which Persian took the lead
(joined later to Sanskrit)' .2

This was the trove that set Bailey's curiosity on fire; and in A.D. 1943
the present writer induced the modest scholar to describe to him how
his family used to watch him, with a benign but whimsical gaze, while,
during the noonday rest from their common labours in the field, he
would be conning his Avestan grammar in the shade of an Antipodean
haystack. By the time when he was approaching the age to matriculate
at a university, the young student of Oriental languages had become
aware that he had reached the limit of what he could teach himself, un-
aided, out of the books on which he could lay hands. What was the next
step ? At the University of Western Australia at this date there was no

1 In this symmetrically rhythmic life, the caesura between the strophe and the anti-
strophe was marked by a voyage round the World in A.D. 1864-5 &nd a study of Archae-
ology in Paris in and after A.D. 1866.

3 Note communicated, on the 7th April, 1052, by Professor Bailey to the writer of
this Study with his letter granting the writer's request for his permission to allow his
intellectual history to be cited here. The writer is most grateful to Professor Bailey for
his kind consent. *I am most flattered', this eminent scholar modestly and humorously
remarks, 'to find I have left at least a faint streak on the surface of this tossing world o"f
Samsara!'